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SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 








PROBLEM OF THE COACH WHEEL, 
—<—_—_— 

As we find that our diagram intended to illustrate 
this most interesting problem cannot be finished in 
time for our present publication, we must necessarily 
postpone its introduction until next week. In the 
meantime, in order to prepare the minds of our 
readers for the investigation of the subject, we shall 
here publish the letter of a correspondent, ad- 
dressed to us in consequence of the query originally 
proposed in the Mercury.—Appended to our corre- 
spondent’s communication will be found an editorial 
note, in reply to his letter, which we now proceed to 
lay before our readers. 

TO THR EDITOR. 

61a,—I observe in your paper of Friday last, the query 
of a correspondent, ‘* whether the upper part of a coach- 
wheel moves faster on the road than the lower?” I have 
no hesitation in answering that it does not; but this ap- 
pears to be a conclusion so self-evident, that those who 
have not thought on the subject are of opinion you ap- 
pended your remarks to the paragraph I have quoted for 
the same purpose that King Charles inquired why a 
bucket of water was not rendered appreciably heavier by 
the introduction of a living fish. I have conversed with 
many practical men, however, who were unable to account 
for circumstances of frequent occurrence without sup- 
posing that the upper part of a wheel or roller moved 
through a greater space in a given time than the lower, 
although they acknowledged it difficult to believe that 
such was the case.—Among the rest, the late Henry Gar- 
ner, whom many of your readers will recollect as a mill- 
wright of some eminence in Liverpool, declared, in a con- 
versation with my father, that the fact did not admit of a 
doubt. ** Have you never”, said he, ** been astonished at 
the speed with which a balk of timber or any other heavy 
body is moved when you have placed rollers under it? 
You will find that for every revolution of the rollers the 
balk is propelled a distance equal to twice their circum- 
ference; the rollers themselves have advanced, perhaps, 
only eighteen inches, while the balk has been launched 
forward a yard; s0 you see the upper part on which the 
balk rides must move twice as fast as the lower which rolls 
over the ground.”® 

My father undertook to prove that this was a non se. 
quvitur, and the explanation of the phenomenon appears 
easy enough. The error evidently arose from not consi- 
dering the compound motion of the roller, which not 
only revolved on its own axis, like a fly. wheel, but ad- 
vanced at the same time over the ground, like the wheel 
of a carriage, and these two motions combined had pro- 
duced an effect which it was sought to explain by one 
alone ; either, taken separately, being quite inadequate to 
the purpose. For instance, if a six-inch roller or wheel be 
fixed on centres, or, in other words, rendered stationary, 
and confined to its rotatory motion, a plank pushed over 


and allowed to advance along the ground as well as re- 
volve, it is obvious that it will conduct the plank twice as 
far, or three feet in a single revolution. Yours, &c. 
No.3, Great Newton-street, April 11, 1831. J. M. B. 
+ J. M. B. may be assured that we were quite in 
earnest when we expressed our conviction that the upper 
part of the periphery of a coach or cart wheel, moving 
along the road, revolves faster than the lower part.* 
There can be no question of the fact, unless the per- 
son disputing it is prepared to maintain that the upper 
part of the wheel may move through more space than 
the lower in the same time, and yet not move quicker. 
We are in possession of a beautiful demonstration of this 
cycloidal motion of the wheel, which we shall lay before 
our readers next week, and which will leave no doubt of 
the fact, that the upper part of the wheel does move 
quicker than the opposite part. A writer in the Albion, 
who has obtruded his opinion on the subject, (and whose 
strange letter we shall append to this note,) is very wide 
of the mark. What he says about the bush and the axle- 
tree has nothing at all todo with the question. Instead 
of a wheel, if acylinder of any kind is rolled forwards 
upon a table, the upper part of its periphery moves 
quicker than the lower part, just as if it were a whee 
turning upon its axle. A common boy's hoop, when re- 
volving and in motion on the ground, presents the same 
phenomena. It may not be easy to; conceive how this 
should be fact, but that it is so, we shall next week 
prove beyond the possibility of a doubt. There are many 
things which puzzle the human understanding, to which 
we must, nevertheless, yield our assent; and this cycloidal 
motion of the wheel or cylinder is one of those pheno- 
mena. — 
The following is the letter from the Albdion, re- 
specting which we shall only say, in addition to the 
remark we have already made, that we do not un- 
derstand for what purpose both the hind and fore 
wheels are introduced ; they appear to us to have 
as much to do with the explanation as the bush of 
the wheel to which the writer erroneously ascribes 
the phenomenon. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THR ALBION. 
Srr,—An Inquirer, in the Mercury of Friday, will, I 
think, find, that as the axle is caused by the weight of the 
carriage to press on the lower part of the bush, leaving a 
space at the upper part, so the top of the wheel describes 
a greater circle than the bottom ; and, as the hind wheel 
of acoach is larger in circumference than the fore one, 
and, consequently, longer in revolving, so the top part of 
a carriage wheel, being a greater circle than the bottom, 
will naturally be longer in its rotation. But, vice versa, 
were it not to touch the ground, and then, if turned on 
an axletree, the lower part would be larger in circumfer- 
ence than the upper, and longer in moving round. If the 
axletree fit exactly in the bush, each half having the same 
circle, they would both move in equal time, as the bottom 
of the wheel regulates the movement of the top.—Yours, 
&e. J. HF. 

— 
Since we first took up this subject it occurred to 


us that as the upper part of the peryphery of a 








it will advance but about eighteen inches for every revo- 
Jution of the roller; but if the same roller be liberated, | 


® The illustration of the body moving upon a rolling 
cylinder, is against, rather than ip favour of, the opinion of 


circle move quicker than the opposite part which 
is in contact with the ground, the spoke connecting 
the lower part of the tire with the axle, must move 
slower than the opposite spoke, and, consequently, 
the lower spoke must be much more distinctly seen 
than the upper one. If any person will take the 
trouble to make the experiment, stationing himself 
directly opposite to the centre of the wheel, as it re 
volves, we think he will not doubt that this is the 
case. If the wheel revolve at a rapid rate, he will 
altogether lose sight of the upper spoke, while the 
lower one, directly opposite to it, is distinctly visi. 
ble. If our eyes have not greatly deceived us, we 
have found the result to confirm the theory. 6? 
(To be continued.) 











THE TRAVELLER. 
HAYTI. 
<a 
RECENT COMMUNICATIONS FROM A TRAVELLER 10 
HAYTI. 


(From the Anti-Slavery Reporter for March.) 


Port-au-Prince, island of Hayti, June 25, 1880. 

**T arrived at Port-au-Prince on Wednesday the 16th 
instant. As this letter is intended merely to communicate 
to you that I am at last at my destination, I shall not at- 
tempt any minute description of either scenes or events. 
** Being aware that this city had very recently suffered 
greatly by fire, I expected to see an unsightly waste of ruin 
and decay, but the lots are rebuilt, and many a splendid 
and substantial edifice, surpassing those to be seen in 
the city of Kingston, in Jamaica, has arisen, as the first 
fruits of the security which property enjoys by the recog- 
nized independence of Hayti. As the style in which these 
builidings have been erected is very peculiar, being neither 
copies of the old city, which never exhibited any thing but 
mean wooden houses, nor eréctions of a taste derived trom 
the old colonists, their external appearance and internal 
economy will serve to show the social progress which this 
people are making under the influence of their new poli- 
tical condition. If this single feature in the appearance 
of Port-au-Prince has created in my mind agreeable dis- 
appointment, the condition of its numerous negro inhabi- 
tants, in their domestic comfort, in their manners, their 
social deportment, and their habits of order, has not less 
pleasantly surprised me. 
** I have yet, of course, seen little of the inhabitants of 
the country except what is presented to my view by those 
frequenting the markets. The marketon Saturday, which 
extends over to the Sunday morning, presentsan assemblage 
of people who have no affinity with the labouring popa- 
lation of the slave colonies, but that which they derive 
from their common African origin. There is the black 
skin and the woolly hair, but there is an elevation of 
‘character in the features which indicates the working of 
better motives than fear and submission. 
** Some writers have affirmed that the untractable idle- 
ness of the Haytians has Jed them to consult their ease in 
all things. If this be sc, we cannot but admire the opera- 
tion of the motive in the preservation of that robust health 
and vigour, which it seems to secure to parent and child, 
through the diminished toil they endure, and by means of 
the possession of numerous well trained and strong limbed 
asses and horses, on which they are seen riding to mark 
and bringing down a prodigious quantity of agricultu 

roducts for sale. The excellent training of the ass, called 
fore the bourrique, excites no less admiration than his 
sleek and glossy condition of bis make. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








As his great utility secures him from ill-treatment, he is 
neither slow, stupid, nor headstrong. Trains of from 
three to six tied together trot on unstimulated by word er 
blow from the owner, who rides on one animal, with per- 
haps his wife on a second, and his lusty and helpful boy 
on another. ‘The herds of these animals must be im- 
mense. ; 

** My curiosity has not been confined to what I can see in 
the streets of Port-au-Prince only. I have made an excur- 
sion or two just out of the town, to the little cottage settle- 
ments on the side of the mountain above the city. I am 
told that in the ‘ancient Regime,’ that is the phrase here 
for the old state of things, the plains were a source of 
so abundant a return for the industry of the proprietor, 
that the mountains in this neighbourhood were compura- 
tively neglected, so that the ** Camp des Fourmis,” the 
range of hills so called, extending from Point Lamenun 
to the Cul de Sac, were heretotore never cultivated as they 
arcnow. At present they are covered with a thous@md 
emall settlements appropriated to coffee and provisions, 
and fruits and vegetables, in which the advantages of irri- 
gation, presented by the trequent springs bursting from the 
mountain ravines, have been diligently attended to in their 
agricultural economy. The water is trenched over the 
sunny surface of each projecting irregularity of the ridge, 
and height above height, the cottage of the humble cul- 
tivator is seen; or the substantial country-seat of the 
Haytian merchant, with its baths, bowers, and terraced 
gardens, has been erected. [ shall not here descant upon 
the fact so well known, that an article of the Constitution 
declared that, **au premier coup de canon d’alarme, les 
villes disparaitront, ct la nation se levéra ;" but it is clear 
that this circumstance alone must have been sufficient to 
influence the small proprietors in fixing their locations, 
even so near the city and seat of government, in the 
mountains, rather than in the plains, fertile as they are. 
But if le Camp des Fourmis was the old colonial appel- 
lation for this ridge, it seems to have been prophetically 
given. Its swarms of men and women, youths and 
maidens, and strong-limbed children, every where seen 
around the cottages, or fetching water, or washing linen 
at the springs, renders it a most significant name. Mr. 
Lloyd, a European merchant here, inhabiting a most lux- 
urious but unostentatious retreat, among the small cul- 
tivators, gave me, in an evening's ramble among them, a 
highly characteristic account of the numerous inhabitants 
of his district. On the death of Christophe, the exciting 
alarm-gun, that sound for which every Haytian ear, dream- 
ing or awake, is eternally open, was heard from the batteries 
about the city. Instantly a thousand armed men ready 
dressed and accoutred for the field descended from the 
steeps, as if they crept from the very crevices of the moun- 
tain. Kvery track-way poured forth its warriors. That 
single sizht convinced him that the country was lost for 
ever to the domination of a European master. 

** I will just briefly notice that the planters here con- 
eeatrate their agriculture in little space. They take off 
a crop of corn between their canes, and plant peas, pota- 
toes, (not the pomme de térre, but the true palata of the 
Indians,) and maize on the same field. They gather their 

as betore their potatoes are fit, and dig the potatoes be- 

fore the corn ripens and shells its grain—so that much is 
effected in very litle compass. Food of all kinds, animal 
and vegetable, is four times cheaper here than in Jamaica. 

**On Sunday morning, (20th instant) at 7 o’clock, his 
Excellency the President was pleased to appoint me an 
audience. I passed through the portico of the palace, 
lined with the officers of his staff, into the hall of audience. 
Faces of the deepest black, to the lightest shade, were 
among them; but the black was the most predominant. 
The saloon of the palace is a room of excellent proportions, 
lofty and long. The floor is of marble, in varied com- 
partments; the furniture tasteful and elegant, but not 
rich. ‘The Secretary-General, who was there to receive me, 
had just introduced me to the officers in waiting, when 
the fuotsteps of a person moving over the floor of an ad- 
joining anti.room, announced the approach of the Pre. 
sident of Hayti. [is person is small, his manners per- 
fectly easy, and his deportment graceful. He was plain] 
attired in the costume of a general officer, the only mar 
ot particular distinction being his shoulder belt or bando- 
lier, which was of embroidered crimson velvet. His ad. 
dress was unaffected and friendly. He seated me by him; 
welcomed me to Hayti; and expressed, in particular 
terms, his approbation of the object which led me on a 
visit hither. He gave me the assurances of his esteem 
and confidence, to which he was pleased to say he felt J 
was entitled, by the high recommendations contained in 
she letters I had presented to him, 

** The city of Port-au-Prince is built on the deelivity 
of one of the offsets of a mountain on its south side, called 
be Camp des Fourmis, It ie situated just at the point 


where the mountain gradually descends, and loses itself 


in the extensive plain of the Cul de Sac. As it extends 
over the regular surface of a hill of moderate elevation, it 
exhibits to the traveller approaching it from the sea an 
unsightly appearance of high roofs and low-built houses, 
forming a back ground greatly detracting from the other. 
wise beautitul aspect of the new buildings by the shore, 
with their arched galleries, piazzas, and turrets, called 
Belvideres. On the heights above the town are constructed 
a line of batteries. The streets are spacious, and placed 
at right angles. 

** The old colonists secured a copious supply of water 
by an aqueduct, which conveyed to the town a stream from 
the upland springs, That aqueduct, with several large 
fountains, erected in the market and other squares, to dis- 
tribute conveniently the essential element to every quar- 
ter, still administers to the household wants and uses of 
the inhabitants. Open courses on either side of the street, 
in the paved channels, receive the surplus stream ; but it 
does not flow rapidly enough, nor descend in sufficient 
abundance to aid the police regulations for the observance 
of cleanliness, yet the streets are kept free from all filth, 
and their general condition is very good. 

** Porteau-Prince, though by no means a handsome 
town, is, at this day, in style, and one may say in splen- 
cour, far superior to what it was in the colonial period of 
its history. With the wealth of commerce derived from 
the rescurces of a mighty empire, and the elegance of a 
highly-refined people, commanding multitudes of slaves 
to fertiize and embellish it, iis ancient appearance was 
poor and unprepossessing. In the early period of its set- 
tlement, the houses were constructed of stone; but the 
overwhelming destruction sustained from an earthquake, 
led to a municipal regulation, by which it remained until 
lately, a city of low, and unostentatiously, if not meanly 
erected wooden buildings. The frequent calamities to 
which it has been-subsequently subjected from fire, and the 
immense and valuable property lost in the years 1820 and 
1822, by such devastations, have led the Haytians to at- 
ee mage against the two-fold liability as they ex- 
pressed it, of being bouleversé et incendié. They have 
commenced re-erecting some of the houses destroyed by 
these conflagrations, with stone, or brick, cased over 
wooden frames, at once to sustain the shock of the earth- 
quake, and to repel the action of any fire. They also cover 
roots with tiles or slates, rather than shingles, and erect 
their stores for merchandise with fire-proof terraces, and 
wrought iron windows and doors. These buildings have 
galleries, and arched colonnades with heavy cornices, and 
balustrades screening the roofs, and floors of variegated 
marble and tiles, in the upper as well as the lower stories. 
If continued generally, they will render this city, not only 
one of the most elegant in the West Indies, but one in 
which the houses will exhibit an interior economy the 
very best adapted to the necessities of the climate. The 
marble terraces of the upper floors are delightful. The 
sensation of freshness they create, while adding to the 
comfert of the body, give an appearance the most pratifying 
and tasteful to the eye. The decorations are appropriate. 
The rich and variegated mahogany of the country is manu- 
factured into elegant furniture by the artisans here. And 
the French taste of gilded mirrors, or molu clocks, and 
porcelain vases filled with artificial flowers, impart to the 
dwellings of the simple Haytian citizen, an air of refine- 
ment not unworthy of Europe. These edifices are the 
first fruits which the security of property has yielded since 
the recognized independence of Hayti. About fifteen of 
the houses have been erected within this last two years, 
and about thirty others, equal in size and internal con- 
venience, but not alike cased with stone and brick, have 
also been built. The lofty pyramidal roofs of these build. 
ings are finished with the sort of turreted sky-light called 
a Belvidere, being intended for the purpose of ventilation, 
as well as for a look-out; which, while adding greatly to 
convenience as a dwelling-house, gives an architectural 
effect to the town at once handsome and picturesque. 

** The social progress which the Haytians are making, 
under the influence of their new political condition, will 
be best appreciated by contrasting these evidences of their 
domestic state with the numerous buildings of the old city 
that yet remain; whatever may have been the wealth of 
the old colonists, whatever their refinement and breeding, 
the external appearance and internal economy of their an- 
cient houses exhibit an extraordinary disregard to all taste 
and elegance. If such was the ancient city in its time of 


colonial prosperity, we cannot wonder that the Haytians, 
not in the insecurity of their independence,—for that, na- 
ture, by the barrier of mighty mountains, had placed be- 
yond all risk of being overturned,—but in the insecurity of 
property by the lee shore, daily liable to destruction from 





the hostile armaments of France, should be contented to 
inhabit the old city, not merely without attempting to im. 
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prove its architectural appearance, but at all times pre. 
pared to leave its enemies nothing but its ashes. As 
however, as the acknowledgment of their independence 
by the once sovereign state, pluced them beyond the ne. 
cessity of resorling to that system of desperate defence 
which, by the fiftieth article of their constitution, has been 
made an essential element of their liberty, * that at the firg 
sound of the alarm gun, the towns should disappear, and 
the nation should rise in arms,’ houses have been erected 
of elegant character, and of permanent materials. All the 
prudence which a long tuturity of peaceful possession aug. 
gests has been attended to in their construction. We see, 
in these facts, the sure evidence of the country’s progress 
in the arts of civilized life. Unhappily, however, the liule 
wealth of a people who, estimating liberty above all price, 
had been contented to endure poverty in their sacrifices 
possess it, has been greatly dissipated, if not wholly sweps 
away, by the ruin so recently suffered by conflagration. 
One third of the city, eight years ago, fell by the destruc. 
tive element. Industry has, in a great measure, repaired 
this calamity, but the marks are not entirely obliterated, 
Ruined walls are still visible; and the absolute poverty 
entailed on many families of comparative opulence, and 
the diminished fortunes of those heretofore esteemed rich, 
have retarded the progress of this better spirit. 

** Few public objects in Port-au-Prince offer claims to 
more than cursory notice. The palace of government is 
large and convenient, but not handsome. It is of one 
story, and situated in front of the parade, to the south. 
east of the town. Its entrance is up a fine flight of steps, 
leading through a spacious portico into the hall of audi. 
ence. The floors of all the public rooms are of black and 
white marble. The furniture ie tasteful and elegant, but 
not costly. This building, the residencé of the Governor. 
General of the ancient colony, was constructed with more 
attention to convenience than effect. The apartments are 
pleasantly cool. Its situation, at the edge of a fine plain 
beneath the mountains appropriated as a review ground, 
is unobstructed by buildings on either side. It has spa. 
cious gardens around it, which secure it the agreeable in. 
woe” of the sea and land breezes at all times, early and 

ate. 

** In front of the entrance gate of the palace, near one 
of the fountains of the city, with a single tree of the Palma 
Nobilis growing beside it, is the marble tomb of the Pre. 
sident Petion. It is a plain edifice, containing the re. 
mains of one, who, by his genius, perseverance, and 
valour, having saved a people, has given to a sim 
shrine the lustre and importance of a costly and splendid 
mausoleum. The Haytians, in their deep affection for his 
virtues, never speak of him but with an epithet—as, 
‘¢ Their father Petion,” or as, ‘* The man who never 
caused a tear, but when he died.” (Jl ne fit couler da 
larmes qu’a sa mort. ) 

«In a temporary shed, not far distant from this tomb, 
are sculptured marbles for a superb mausoleum, lately re- 
ceived from Europe, which, it is said, will displace the ex- 
isting one; but consecrated as this is by early associations, 
it is to be hoped that it will be preserved as a sacred relic, 
standing where it does. The humble character of the 
present fabric, erected in the poverty and infancy of the 
republic, renders it, like the widow's mite, not less worthy 
or less acceptable, than splending offerings out of the 
abundant treasury of the rich, since the people who built 
the simple shrine gave freely all that they possessed in 
the midst of penury and distress. 

** To the north-east of the town, in a line with the ter. 
races and fountains, erected in front of what was formerly 
the residence of the Intendant-general of the ancient 
colony, stands the church, a plain, humble building, hav. 
ing a flight of steps at the western entrance, and encitdl 
by a wooden gallery. It is ncatly fitted up within, arched 
and supported by square columns, but without any pre 
tensions to architectural regularity. . 

**The senate house is one of the new buildings jus 
completed. It is well proportioned. The fagade has 
pleasing effect, though of no architectural order. The 
projecting front is a pediment containing a sculptured bas 
relief of the tree of Haytian liberty and independence. It 
is the Palma Nobilis, surrounded with military trophies 
The ground floor is erected with an arched roof of ms 
sonry, supported by columns, and contains the senate- 
hall, with side galleries, for the public. In the uppet 
story are the Bureaus. This house has not yet been 
opened for deliberative purposes. It is graced by a full 
length portrait of the Abbé Gregoire, in his epi 
robes. 

** The Lycée, or public college of the city, is also one 
of the newly erected edifices. It is a large plain building, 
supported on a row of arches, and has a convenient extes 
of garden attached to it. The entire ground floor com> 
prises the school ; it is of large dimensions, cool, and sity: 
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** The new custom-house, with its warehouse and quay, 
has been commenced some time, but little progress 1s as 
e in completing it. 
“es mint, ma -. he of State's offices, are neat 
buildings, but not large. These are among the number 
of ancient edifices. The arsenal was destroyed by an accie 
dental explosion, in 1820 5 nothing but the workshops or 
isi. There are no magazines. The prison is well arrange i 
It is judiciously ventilated, and watered by two fountains ; 
and has a garden within its walls. The military hospitals 
have nothing to excite particular attention, / é 
“The public fountains are reservoirs discharging 
their surplus waters through convenient pipes. The octa- 
gonal basin in the city market is neat, and surmounted 
with an elegantly-formed Grecian vase. The terraced 
pond for horses up the town, is highly useful and conve- 
nient. When the Government shall be able to carry into 
effect their determination of removing the unsightly slates 
that surround and deform the market squares, and erect a 
substantial circuit of simple sheds, on durable columns, 
instead, the effect will be elegant. At present, all their 
intentions in the erection of useful and ornamental public 
works sustain a complete paralysis, by the draining which 
their treasury suffers from the French indeanity. 
(To be continued.) 
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RAMMOHUN ROY. 
—— - 


[From the notes of our own Reporter.} 


This learned and celebrated Hindoo arrived in Liverpool 
on board the Albion, from Calcutta, on Friday se’nnight, 
having visited Europe principally in quest of information 
and amusement. He is in every respect one of the most 
extraordinary individuals of the present age. We are 
informed that he is acquainted with fifteen or twenty 
different languages and dialects, is master of logic and 
mathematics, and is thoroughly conversant with several 
other branches of European and Asiatic science. For the 
following particulars respecting him we are indebted to Mr. 
Buckingham, who, in the course of his recent lecture 
in this town, after alluding to Rammohun Roy’s approach- 
ing visit to this country, gave the following account of his 
character and attainments. His father was a Brahmin of 
the highest tribe of the priestly caste. Rammohun was born 
about the year 1780, in the province of Bengal, and, up 
to the age of fourteen or fifteen, he was himself intended 
and educated for a Brahmin. He was at that age ex- 
tremely well skilled in the Sanscrit, and was well ac- 
quainted with the Shasters, or Hindoo Scriptures, which 
are written in that language. Being desirous of learning 
Arabic, and understanding that the purest Arabic] was 
found in the Koran, he read and studied ‘iat work with 
a view to improve his knowledge of the language. On 
comparing the religion there inculcated with that of the 

' . he thought the former much superior to the 
other. He afterwards learnt Hebrew and Greek, and 
read the Old and New Testaments, and then came to the 
conclusion that Judaism was a much better religion than 
Mahometanism, and Christianity much better than Ju- 
daism. The result was, that he was so impressed with 
the superiority of the Christian religion, that he wrote and 
published a small volume, called ‘* The Precepts of Jesus, 
the guide to truth and happiness.” In this work he 
professed to set little value on doctrinal points, seeing 
that there were such dissensions respecting them amongst 
Christians; but he contended that the observance of the 
precepts contained in the New Testament would promote 
the welfare of mankind in this world, and their happiness 
inthe next. Some missionaries at Serampore conceiving 
that this avowal was more hostile than friendly to the 
Christian religion, entered into a controversy with the writer 
on this point; but he replied, that when the doctrines of 
Christianity were settled, so that all should be unanimous 
respecting them,it would be time enough to insist on the 
Recessity of their observance; but, in the meantime, the 
precepts in themselves were most excellent, and were in 
a fit state to be presented to his countrymen. Rammohun 
Roy has also published several other works, amongst 
which is one considered to be the very best text-book in 
defence of the principles of Unitarianism, and held in the 
very highest esteem by the Unitarians. In addition to 
his knowledge of several Eastern languages, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Catin, Rammohun Roy is thoroughly conver. 
sant with English and French, particularly the former, 


We copy the following from the Tuesday's Advertiser : 

This distinguished individual arrived in Liverpool on 
Friday last, in the Albion, from Calcutta. He has been 
for several years well known, by name and reputation, 
both in India and in England, as a learned and philan 
thropic Brahmin, the expounder of the religion, and the 
reformer of the institutions of his Hindoo countrymen ; 
and lately as a protessor and advocate of Christianity. 

Rammohua Roy was born about the year 1780, at Bor- 
douan, in the province of Bengal. The first elements of 
his education he received under his parental roof, where 
he also acquired a knowledge of the Persian language. 
He was afterwards sent to Patna to learn Arabic; and 
nere, through the medium of the Arabic translations of 
Aristotle and Euclid, be stuaied logic and the mathema- 
tics) When he had completed these studies he went to 
Calcutta, to learn Sanscrit, the sacred language of the 
Hindoo Scriptures, the knowledge of which was indis- 
pensable to his caste and profession as a Brahmin. About 
the year 1804 or 1805, he became possessed, by the death 
of his father and of an elder and younger brother, of the 
whole of the family property, which is said to have been 
very considerable. He now quitted Bordouan, and fixed 
his residence at Mourshecabad, where his ancestors had 
chiefly lived. Shorily after his settlement at this place, 
he commenced his literary career by the publication of a 
work in the Persian language, with a preface in Arabic, 
which he intituled, ** Against the Idolatry of all Reli- 
gions.” The freedom with which he animadverted on 
their respective systems gave great umbrage both to the 
Mahommedans and the Hindoos, and created him so 
many enemies that he found it necessary to remove to 
Calcutta, where he again took up his regidence in the 
year 1814. 

Two years previously to this period he had begun to 
study the English language, but he did not then apply to 
it with much ardour or success. Being some years after 
appointed Dewan, or chief native officer in the collection 
of the revenues, and the duties of his office affording him 
frequent opportunities of mixing with English society, 
and of reading English documents, he applied to it with 
increased attention, and very soon qualified himself to 
speak and write it with considerable tacility, correctness, 
and elegance. He afterwards studied the Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew languages: of his proficiency in the two last 
of these he has given decisive evidence in his theological 
tracts, which have been republished in England. 

From his first work ** Against the Idolatry of all Reli- 
gions,” it is evident that he had been led at an early 
period of life to regard with disapprobation the monstrous 
and debasing system of idolatry which was embraced by 
his countrymen. A careful study of the sacred writings 
of the Hindoos had also convinced him that the prevailing 
notions respecting the multiplicity of deities, and the 
superstitious devotion to the Theentions and inhuman cus- 
toms connected with them, were grounded upon an utter 
ignorance or gross perversion of their religion. These 
original records appeared to him to inculcate a system of 
pure Theism, which maintained the existence of one sole 
God, infinite in his perfections, and eternal in his dura- 
tion; and that it required from its professors a mental 
rather than a corporeal worship, accompanied by a strict 
and exemplary virtue. Having embraced these views of 
the Hindoo theology and morals, he became anxious to 
reform the creed and practice of his countrymen, and 
determined to devote his talents and his fortune to this 
important and honourable undertaking. 


The body of Hindoo theology is comprised in ** The 
Veds,” which are writings of very high antiquity, and are 
extremely buiky. An abstract of the whole was made 
about 2000 years ago by Vyas, a person of great celebrity ; 
this was intituled ** The Vedant,”’ or, ** The Resolution 
of all the Veds.’’ This work Rammohun Roy translated 
from the Sanscrit into the Bengalee and Hindoo languages, 
which he distributed gratuitously. This he afterwards 
ublished in English, for the purpose of proving to his 
European friends, ** that the superstitious practices which 
deform the Hindoo religion have nothing to do with the 
pure spirit of its dictates.” 

But, as might be expected, his benevolent conduct, and 
zeal for the good of his fellowemen, exposed him to many 
personal inconveniences. : 

He has had, nevertheless, the gratification of witnessing 
the beneficial effects of his labours. ‘1 have already 
seen,” he gays, ** with no ordinary feelings of satisfaction, 
many respectable persons of my countrymen, to the great 
disappointment of their spiritual guides, rise superior to 
their religious rejudices, and inquire into the truths of 
religion.” ‘* It seems to me that I cannot better employ 
my time than in an endeavour to illustrate and maintain 


fiding in the mercy of that Being to whom the motives of 
our actions and the secrets of our hearts are well known.” 
It must have afforded him peculiar pleasure to witness the 
change which has taken place in his country respecting 
the immolation of widows, which circumstance may be 
hailed as the dawn of a brighter, a glorious day in the 
moral horizon of Hindostan. 

The liberal views and the devout and amiable spirit 
which are displayed in the above extract may be well 
thought to have disposed the writer to a candid examina- 
tion of the Christian revelation. From the perusal of the 
New Testament, in his **long and uninterrupted re- 
searches into religious truth, he found,” he says, ** the 
doctrines of Christ more conducive to moral principles, and 
better adapted for the use of rational beings than any other 
which had come to his knowledge.” As the most likely 
method of acquiring a correct knowledge of its doctrines, 
he determined upon a careful perusal of the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures in their original languages. From 
this undertaking he arose with a full conviction that the 
Christian religion is true and divine. 

We welcome this celebrated man to the shores of Eng- 
land, persuaded that he will both communicate and receive 
information and pleasure. 

Those who wish for a fuller acccount of this eminent in- 
dividual may consult the preface to his works published in 
London, by the Rev. Dr. T. Rees, in one vol. 8vo, 1824 
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NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Public by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing BASE Im1- 
TATIONS Of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 

A. ROWLAND ayp SON, 


Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 


Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, respees- 
ully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not to 
take any without being inclosed with a Pamphlet in a 
wrapper, sealed ateach end with the Nameand Address, 
and signed on the Label in Red. 

**A, ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
countersigned ‘*‘ ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s. 6d.. 7#., 
10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. 

This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pre 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxu- 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful; 
is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Childrens 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS, 
EYEBROWS, &e. 

The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 
and Damp Atmospheres, by 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 


which possesses properties of surprising energy, in producing 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, and iroparting a 
beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion, 

By its soothing and ameliorating gs Age it Romcdionety 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by Col 
Winds or damp atmosphere; assuages Inflammation; heale 
harsh and rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 
ain, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus to the 
‘raveller, whose avocations expose him to various changes 
of weather, it provesan infallible specific, a prompt resource, 
and, as conducing to comfort, a pleasing appendage and in- 
valuable acq'iisition. 

Sold in Half-pints at 4s. 6d. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 
CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon, Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle, 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 


The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold- 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Chureh-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle- 
street; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmond. 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per- 
fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. Wil- 
liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Medi- 
cine Venders throughout Europe. 
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which he and writes with duency and propriety. 


truth, and to render service to my fellow-labourers, con- 











Days. | Morn. Even. | Height. Festivals, §e. 
h. m.|h. m./ft. in. 
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Wednesday20| 5 15) 5 S813 O 
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POETRY. 





STANZAS. 
a 
Ye fairy children of the Spring, 
Crocus, and snow-drop, pale, 
To me ye recollections bring, 
And breathe so sad a tale, 
Of beauty in its opening bloom 
Hurried to the remorseless tomb, 
That, sooth to say, 
Less welcome ye 
Than ice-robed Winter in his hour of might! 


Away, away! ye vernal airs, 
Ye perfumed zephyrs, bland; 
The music of immortal spheres, 
Airs from the * better land,® 
Around on ether seem to float, 
And every soft and silver note 
Whispers of her, 
To memory dear; 
A spirit, blameless, to its God returned t 


Oh, Spring! a fatal beauty thine!— 

Thy sunlight, and thy flowers, 
Seem as to decorate the shrine, 

And gild death's cypress bowers 
Their bidding here !—thy fairest smile, 
The tearful watcher to beguile 

Wko silent weeps, 

And vigil keeps 


The couch beside, where wan Consumption pines! 


Oh, Spring! a very syren, thou, 
Still dazzling to betray !— 

Ah! rend the garland from thy brow, 
And cease thy mockery ; 

Or come in fitting guise, and meet, 

With blandishments less tempting sweet, 
Nor, cruel, wear 
Hope's joyous air, 


And thus, while cheering on, yield death his prey! 


ing, fatal and seducing Spring! 
If still that tears be thine, 
ab, Syren!—be thy rainbow wing 
Ilumed with light divine! 
And if thine errand still must be, 
To waft to immortality— 
With hallowed fire 
The heart inspire, 
And images of heaven's perennial Spring! 
Lterrpeel 
——EEEEEeEeyEEe Ss 
No. IIL, 
LAYS OF A DREAMER. 


BY J. BOLTON, OF MANCHESTER. 
— 


1 SAW THEE AND BLESSED THEE. 





leaw thee and blessed thee, thou beautiful one, 


* and pray’d that in sunshine thy life might glide ons 


Like the child of a vision thou burst on my sight, 
A boing of gladness, of love, and of light; 

4s radiant thy cheek as the morning cloud’s hue, 
As lovely thine eye as the even’s pale blue, 

Par sweeter thy voice than the lute’s mellow toné— 
I beard and I bless’d thee, thou beautiful one. 





I saw thee and lov'd thee, and pour’d in thine ear 

The low whisper'd accents which told thou wert dear; 
Thy glance sought the earth, und ‘iy check had a glow, 
And a crimson cloud pass'd o’er the heaven of thy brow; 
A smile sunn’d thy features—in transport I prest 

Thy bosom of snow to mine own throbbing breast, 
And fondly I deem'd thy young heart I had won— 

1 lov’d and I bless’d thee, thou beautiful one. 


1 lov’d thee and bless’d thee, nor thought that thine eye 
Beam’'d alike upon all, as the stars from the sky; 

1 knew not the bliss which thy kiss gave to me 

Might be tasted by all, as the flower by the bee; 

Thou art as that fruit which enchanteth the eye, 

Whilst ashes and dust ‘neath its loveliness lie; 

1 know thou art faithless—my bright dream hath gone— 
1 mourn o’er thy falsehood, thou beautiful one. 


——EEE 
SONG OF THE ALPS. 


—_— 
BY SCHILLER, 
— - 


(From an article in the March No. of Fraser's Magazine.) 





By the edge of the chasm isa slippery Track, 

The torrent beneath, and the mist hanging o’er thee; 
The cliffs of the mountain, huge, rugged, and black, 
Are frowning like giants before thee: ' 
And, wouldst thou not waken the sleeping Lawine 
Walk silent and soft thro’ the deadly ravine. 


That Bridge with its dizzying, perilous span 

Aloft o’er the gulph and its flood suspended, 
Think’st thou it was built by the art of man, 

By his hand that grim old arch was bended? 

Far down in the jaws of the gloomy abyss 

The water is boiling and hissing—for ever wil! hiss 


That Gate thro’ the rocks is as darksome and drear 
Asif tothe region of Shadows it carried: 

Yetenter! A sweet laughing landscape is here, 
Where the Spring with the Autumn is married. 

From the world with its sorrows and warfare and wall, 
O cou!d I but hide in this bright little vale! 


Four Rivers rush down from on high, 

Their springs will be hidden for ever; 

Their course is to all the four points of the sky, 
To eaeh point of the sky is a river; 

And fast as they start from their old Mother's feet, 
They dash forth, and no more will they meet. 


Two Pinnacle’s rise to the depths of the Bluey 
Aloft on their white summits glancing. 
Bedeck’d in their garments of golden dew 
The Clouds of the sky are dancing; 

There threading alone their lightsome maze, 
Uplifted apart from all mortals’ gaze. 


And high on her ever-enduring throne 
The Queen of the mountains reposes ; 
Her head serene, and azure, and lone 
A diamond crown incloses; 
The Sun with his darts shoots round it keen and hot, 
He gilds it always, he warms it not.” 
MY CONTRIBUTION. 
—— 
(Concluded from our last.) 


RUM, STRONG RUM. 





*MId bottles and glasses though we may roam, 
And well furnished cellars, there’s nothing like rums 
There's a spirit and life in the punch bow] I swear, 


Which, seek through the world, is ne’er met with elsewhere. 


Rum, strong rum, &c, 


An exile from rum, he may drink, but in vain, 

O! give me my grog and my rumbo again, 

The tavern bells ringing, and jolly boys’ brawl, 

Give me them with the joy of heart dearer than all. 
Rum, strong rum, &ce, 


Whilst thus in parody I sing, 

A strong compunctious visiting 
Says, ‘‘ Songs of drinking to indite, 
Cannot in books like this be right, 
That many in such style will see 

A glaring impropriety.” 

1 pardon ask—forgive, and I 
Another sort of mood will try. 


ODE. 
I've seen enough of wealth to know 
It cannot happiness bestow; 
I’ve had enough of ease to find 
That leisure soon fatigues the minds 
Henceforward shall no wishes vain 
Disturb my quietude again, 
But with an even, peaceful soul, 
Vil onwaid with life’s current roll, 
Disturbed with no ambitious dreams, 
Perplexed by no preposterous schemes, 
In no vain study wasting health, 
Nor yet in scraping neediess wealth 3 
But seizing with a niggard eye, 
Enjoyments such as round me lie, 
The scenes of nature, books, my friend, 
*Till death shall bring a peaceful end. 


Now unto thee, who first this album planned, 
And unto those who lent a ready hand 
In the completing of the neat design, 
With faithful sketch, or with poetic line, 
I say farewell—and not without regret, 
Strangers we part, as strangers we have met, 
Ye are unknuwn to me, and I to you, 
Adieu, my chance associates, adieu. 
London-road, Manchester, 
March 31, 1831. 
_ oe 
EDITORIAL AMPLIFICATION. 


CANDIDUS 








The propensity to make the most of any fact or report 
is a distinguishing feature in many of our newspapers 
In the Mercury of March 25 we published an editorial 
article, headed ** Instantaneous Communication from 
one end of the large Tunnel of the Railway to the other 
by means of Speaking Tubes.’ In this article, atier 
stating that experiments had proved that articulate sounds 
could be dist:nctly transmitted by means of pipes through 
a space equal to that of halt’ the length of the great tunnel 
of our railway, we merely asked, as a scientific query, 
“Cwhy oral communication might not be practicable 
between Liverpool and Manches'er, if not by one stage, 
by a succession of stations, with attendants at each, to 
receive information by the ear, and to pass it on by the 
voice almost simultaneously ?”%—=From this slender 
foundation it has been confidently stated in some of the 
London papers that it has been resolved upon to establish 
a communication, by means of speaking pipes between 
Liverpool and Manchester. 

This prepensity to amplify is, as we observed before, 
quite a characteristic of our newspapers, which, gossip- 
like, seldom suffer any thing to lose by the way. Ws 
recollect a good instance of this which cccurred about 
twenty years since, when we happened to dine in a party, 
at which the editor of one of the most popular monthly 
periodicals of the day was present. In the course of con 
Versation, some new treatise on chess having been men 
tioned, the writer of this paragraph tcok occasion t 
observe that he had it in contemplation to publish a small 
work on the subject on an entirely new pian. Teo his 
great surprise, he met with a paragraph in the loeal intel 
ligence, in the next magazine, stating that Mr. ——. 
Liverpool, had in the press:a Treatise on Chess, onan 
entirely new and ingenious plan. The siory of the Three 
Black Crows might have been intended as a hit at thes 
gossip-mongers.—E£dit. Kal. 





Smith und Dolicr.—We view with great satisfaction the 
successful progress of Messrs. Smith and Dolier’s lectures 
on education, as evidence of increasing attention which 
given to that subject. After having delivered at Brighton 
and other towns the course of lectures (of which we gave 
some account in a former number of the Examiner,) 
at each place obtained large audiences, they have returod 





to the metropolis to deliver another course, —L£zaminer. 
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MEN AND MANNERS. 





[oriGINnAL.) 
THE RECLUSE OF THE GLEN. 


——— 


By the Author of ** The Dule upo’ Dun,” &c. &e.) 


—— 
(Continued from our last.) 
The following morning, after an early breakfast, 
we determined up2n an excursion to Castletown ; 
and soon after we had passed the nunnery and its 
beautiful groves, whose topmost branches were 
loaded by a countless multitude of rooks, I noticed 
a sinall cottage, the door of which being open, dis- 
covered a man and woman very busily employed at 
the washing tubs; the man was uncoated, with his 
shirt sleeves tucked up, and appeared very intent 
upon his work. Surprised at the unusual sight, I 
pointed him out to Mr. Warner, asking, at the same 
time, if he had ever beheld a male washerwoman 
before? “Never,” was the reply of Mr. Warner; 
“at least, not on land; atsea, certainly we are often 
obliged to wash our own linen. You tell me, my 
friend, that Iam an eccentric character, but when 
you know the history of the miserable wretch we 
have just passed, you will allow that there is at least 
one person upon this island more eccentric than 
myself. That man was formerly in very good cir- 
cumstances ; and had you been an inhabitant of my 
native city, the name of Andrew White, the eminent 
brewer, would not have been unknown to you. Well, 
Sir, the being you saw so strangely employed, is the 
only son of that gentteman: when Mr. White died, 
he left his boy a handsome fertune, which he, in a 
short time, reduced to nothing, or worse than no. 
thing, by his attachment to low company, low amuse- 
ments, and the vice of drunkenness. Deserted by 
all his friends, for even his sisters (who were re- 
spectably settled in life) took not the smallest notice 
of him, young White, in the midst of his distress, 
married a washerwoman, and made this island his 
place of abode; influenced, most probably, by the 
cheapness of its spirituous liquors. Here the couple 
commerced business, and have plenty of custom ; 
but their habits are by no means regular, as they 
sometimes close the cottage for two or three weeks 
together, during which space of time they indulge 
ina drunken frolic. When their money is exhausted, 
and no more liquor can be obtained, our couple, of 
course, become sober, and turn to work again: but 
the fit of sobricty lasts only until a pound or two 
has been scraped together; being again in funds, 
again they shut up the cottage, and continue drink- 
ing, morning, noon, and night, until stern necessity 
once more compels them to resort to the washing 
tubs. 

“In this alternate round of labour and intoxica- 
tion does Mr. White, a man of good abilities, and 
liberal education, pass his life; a striking and re- 
volting instance of voluntary misery and degrada- 
tion, and one, perhaps, unexampled in the long cata- 
logue of evils, that take their rise from a pernicious 
attachment to spirituous liquors. { know not whe. 
ther it may be called a fortunate circumstance that 
Providence hath denied this couple children; for, 
perhaps, bad they other mouths, besides their own, 
to provide for, they possibly might reform ; although, 
even in that case, this desired consummation is more 
to be wished for than expected; for, when husband 


is but little chance that confirmed habits would give 
way to the wants of a rising family.” 

I was more shocked than amused by this narra- 
tive, which brought forward a serious conversation 
upon the inevitable wretchedness occasioned by the 
abuse of spirits; but with that conversation it is not 
at all necessary to trouble the good-natured reader. 

As we pursued our route, we passed many hand- 
some, pleasantly-situated houses, belonging to the 
Manx gentry; and some part of our road lay along 
the banks of a little river, which empties itself into 
the sea at Castletown, one too, of which the magic 
pen of Sir Walter Scott has, in some measure, made 
a classic stream ; for, upon its margin, Peveril of the 
Peak met with Alice Bridgenorth; but [ vainly 
looked for any venerable time.worn mansion that, 
by the help of a little imagination, might have been 
converted into the residence of the high-minded 
puritannical major. 

At the distance of eight miles from Douglas, we 
reached the long, straggling village of Ballasalla, 
and two miles more brought us to Castletown, the 
small, neatly built capiial of the misty Mona. 

Castle Rushen, in the centre of the town, and 
from which the name is derived, is a fine specimen 
of Gothie architecture, built, as it is said, in the 
tenth century ; we did not enter its walls, for I had 
no wish to behold my fellow-men in confinement 
and misery, but hastened to the market-place, where, 
at the George Hotel, we found a gvod dinner, and 
an excellent glass of wine. 

There, comfortably seated, and enjoying the per- 
fume of my “real Liavannah, precious cigar,” I 
listened in silence to the 

CONTINUATION OF MR. WARNER’S HISTORY. 

“A few days after my arrival in Cumbria’s romantic 
land of mist and mountain, [ took up my residence 
in the house of a respectable statesman, as they 
there term the landed proprietors, who cultivated 
his own property, which lay upon the banks of 
Bassenthwaite. The scenery of this lake, although 
of a much tamer character than that of Derwent- 
water, cannot fail of pleasing the tovrist, by the 
contrast that exists between its milder beauties and 
the sublime magnificence of its more celebrated 
neighbour; both, however, excel in their different 
style of beauty, and the only reason that I can find 
for the neglect that Bassenthwaite meets with from 
the passing traveller, is its near vicinity to the grand 
and magnificent Derwent-water, which more power- 
fully commands attention than the unobtrusive 
beauty of the neglected Bassenthwaite. 

“ With no other companion than an experienced 
guide, I traversed the summits of the English Alps, 
and penetrated into their most sequesteredand lonely 
valleys; there I beheld human nature nearly in its 
primitive simplicity, and I have often partaken of 
the peasants’ hospitality without being allowed to 
make the slightest remuneration. 

“ Nay, you will scarcely credit me when I tel! you 
that, in the wildest and most unfrequented parts of 
Cumberland, I have found publicans almost unac- 
quainted with Bank of England notes, and actually 
preferring the paper of the Carlisle and White- 
haven banks. Making Bassenthwaite my head- 
quarters, | ranged over the county ia all directions, 


by the amusements of shooting and fishing, several ' 





and wife have so lung pulled at the same oar, there | most have said happily, had not the recollection of 


the cruel wrongs experienced at the hands of my 
ungrateful partner continually haunted me; and the 
pleasure my mind received from beholding nature in 
all her loveliness, was neutralized by the spirit of 
vengeance, that reigned paramount in my breast, to 
the exclusion of every gentler feeling. During this 
time, Cardwell had made several speculations in 
shipping ; not equal indeed to the first, but still 
such as convinced me that the money was very pro- 
fitably employed, and, to do the man justice, I had 
no reason to complain of him; he remitted me the 
profits punctually, and, as my manner of living waa 
far from extravagant, I found my little stock rather 
increased than diminished; but, at length, I received 
a letter from Cardwell, which drew me from the 
peaceful wilds of Cumberland ; there was a chanee, 
a remote chance, that the first wish of my heart 
might be gratified, and I delayed not to take advan 

tage of it. 

“The letter I had received stated that the master 
of an American ship, lately arrived at Bristol, from 
New York, had accidentally met with my partner, 
in the streets of that city, a few days betore his 
vessel sailed for England. Roused by this intelli- 
gence, I hastened to Bristol, and upon seeing Card 
well, [ told him that it was my intention to pursue 
the fugitives immediately. ‘But, added I, ‘ this 
measure shall not make any difference between us; 
I can now place confidence in you, and I shall 
therefore leave in your hands the sum of £500, and 
four undated acceptances for £200 each; which, if 
occasion should require, you can make use of. As 
itis wholly uncertain how long 1 may remain in 
America, 1 shall take the remainder of my cash 
along with me.’ 

“ Cardwell raised no objection to the scheme, and 
I, having made every proper arrangement, embarked 
on board of the first vessel that sailed for New 
York. 

“fT shall not trouble you with a detail of my 
voyage, nor of my adventures in the United States, 
as such a proceeding would enlarge my story be 
yond all moderate bounds ; it is sufficient to say that 
I heard of the guilty couple in New York ; but they 
had quitted that city long before I arrived there, and 
were supposed to have departed for Albany; be- 
cause, from the minute description I gave of them, 
the master of a trading sloop, belonging to the latter 
place, was almost certain that they had been pas- 
sengers with him. I arrived at Albany, after a plea- 
sant sail up the Hucson river, and commenced my 
inquiries without delay; but here I was doomed to 
disappointment. I was, indeed, able to trace the 
fugitives to an obscure boarding-house, where they 
had stopped for a day or two, but the landlord of 1 
appeared wholly ignorant of the future destination 
of his guests. ; 

“ Suspecting the culprits might have departed for 
the British provinces, I crossed the State of New 
York, and entered Upper Canada; after traversing 
that province, I visited Montreal, Quebec, und 
several other towns in Lower Canada, but without 
avail, my search being wholly fruitless. F wan 
equally unsuccessful in the colonies of New Bruns 
wick and Nova Scotia; and after visiting the-princi 
pal pla:zes in those districts, I re-entered the United 
States, and traced the whole sea line, from the pro. 
vince of Main to that of Georgia, but without 
avail; I could not, upon the strictest investigation, 
meet with the least clue to lead toa discovery. Tn 
this useless search I consumed inore than twelve 
months; when, being not only harassed in mind and 
body, but also finding my funds fast ebbing away, 
I took my departure from Savannah, in an American 
vessel that was bound for Liverpool; and, after « 
stormy and unusually long passage, | gladly hailed 
the bark-covered waters of the river Mersey. 

“ Never having been in Liverpool before, and fiod 





and in these pedestrian tours, occasionally diversified | 


months passed pleasantly away; indeed, I might al- | 


ing myself much fatigued by the voyage, F deter 
mined to remein for a short time in that town; nes 
only to view the place, but to recruit my strength # 
little, previous to my journey into the north, for te 
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Cumberland I determined once more to bend my 
steps. In pursuance of this plan, I immediately 
wrote to Cardwell, informing him of my arrival in 
England, and requesting a remittanee by return of 
post ; the retarn day came—but no letter—another, 
and another day passed over—still no answer from 
Cardwell: thinking my letter might possibly have 
miscarried, I wrote again; but that, like the 
former, remained unanswered. My patience was 
now wholly exhausted ; and, although little able to 
perform the journey, I departed by the mail for 
Bristol ; and, upon hastening to Cardwell’s piace of 
abode, I found it inhabited by a stranger; who, to 
my unspeakable horror and amazement, informed | 
me that the former tenant bad been for some time 
an involuntary resident of the Fleet prison. 

“T would immediately have proceeded to London, 
but the shock to my feelings was so great that I had 
not the power; and I retired toan hotel, in a state of 
mind that is far easier for you to conceive than for 
me to describe. The finishing stroke was, however, | 
to come ; I had not been an inhabitant of the hotel | 
more than a day or two, before a rough, vulgar fel- 
low intruded upon my privacy, and told me that I 
was his prisoner, exhibiting, at the same time, a writ 
against me for upwards of £400. Mach surprised 
at this circumstance, I accompanied the officer to 
his dwelling; and, upon sending for the plaintiff's 
attorney, I found that [ was arrested by the holders 
of two of the undated acceptances I had so un- 
thinkingly left in the hands of Cardwell. Bail was 
entirely out of the question; and as my exhausted 
finances would not allow of a protracted residence 
in the spunging-house, I was conveyed to the city 
prison; of this comfortable abode I had not been 
quite twenty-four hours an inhabitant, when I re- 
ceived notice that a detainer was lodged against me 
for the other two acceptances; and [ found myself 
incarcerated for the large sum of £800, at a time 
when IT had scarcely eight hundred farthings in my 
possession, ; 

“Tl and oppressed though T was, I lost no time 
in writing to Cardwell, requesting a full explanation 
of this distressing and unaccountable circumstance ; 
I soon received his reply, and found, to my great 
sorrow, that it was almost impossible for any poor 
fellow to be more unpleasantly situated. 

“It appeared, from Cardwell’s letter, that soon 
after my departure for America he had been waited 
apon by his friend, Griffith ap Reece, a young man 
like himself, of a wild and speculative turn of mind. 
This person’s object in visiting Bristol was for the 
purpose of obtaining pecuniary assistance, towards 
earrying ona scheme for the recovery of a large 
ak of land from the sea, in the neighbourhood of 
his Glamorganshire farm : this favourite plan he de- 
tailed to Cardwell, and painted the advantages that 
would result from it in glowing colours ; making it 
appear that the recovered Jand would immedltately 
be worth four times the amount required for drain- 
ing and embanking, so that Cardwell, although 
generally clearsightel enough, was persuaded to 
embark in the undertaking, and what little cash he 
could muster, together with my £500, was devoted 
to that purpose. 

“A few hundreds, however, went but a little way ; 
and more money must be obtained, or the scheme 
abandoned altogether; the latter, after the expense 
they had incurred, could not be thought of ; my ac- 
eeptances, therefore, were discounted, and the pro- 
ceeds made use of, upon the faith of a verbal pro- 
mise from ap Reece, that he would, if necessary, 
mortgage his farm to retire them. The speculators 
continued their progress,—the embankment was 
nearly finished,—-and they had begun to con- 
gratulate themselves upon the suecess of their la- 
bours, when, one night, a dreadful storm arose, the 
tide flowed to an unusual height, and in the morn- 
jng uot a vestige of the embankment was to be 
seen; the mighty element had recovered its do- 
minion, and the hopes of the sanguine speculators 
vanished, ‘leaving not a wreck behind.’ 

* My acceptances, as a thing of course, had- been 
seturned, protested for non-payment; the holders 





of them, however, took no steps to recover the 
amount, until this unexpected accident ; but then, 
fearing the worst, Cardwell fled to London, and he 
had not been many days there before he was ar- 
rested and thrown into the Fleet prison: upon ap 
Reece, as he did not indorse the acceptances, the 
holders had no claim; and when I applied to him, | 
requesting that he would perform the premise made | 
to Cardwell, of mortgaging his property, to take 
them up, he answered my letter by asking, ‘ what 
proof J had of any such promise.’ 

“T was, therefore, left entirely to my own re- 
sources, and I began seriously to take measures for 
iny liberation. I possessed a valuable library ; it 
was the collection of several years, and had cost me 
more than £600; the mahogany cases that contained 
the books were of an elegant description ; for my 
gold watch, chain, and seals, I gave more than £100; 
and [ possessed also a number of valuable trinkets ; 
the whole of these I offered to bring to the hammer, 
if the holders of the acceptances would undertake 
to liberate me, after receiving the proceeds; finding 
that nothing better could be done, they agreed to 
my proposal, and the property was disposed of, by 
auction, fer somewhat above £400. ‘The net pro 
ceeds of the sale was paid to the creditors, I received 
my discharge, and quitted the prison in a situation 
but little superior to that of a pauper,—but I was 
at liberty—del ghtful word! there is a charm in thy 
very sound, that ne who has been subjected to bolts 
and bars, and all the petty tyranny of ‘proud man 
dressed in a little brief authority,’ can alone appre- 
ciate. 

“ My first step, upon quitting the prison, was to 
take lodgings suitable to the decayed state of my 
finances; one small apartment, in an obscure situa- 
tion, served for parlour and kitchen, ay, and bed. 
room into the bargain. Upon taking possession of 
it, | threw myself on the humble bed, and wildly 
gazing at the bare, whitewashed walls, could not 
avoid exclaiming, ‘ Gracious Heaven! is this then 
to be the residence of the onee gay and profligate 
George Wainer? to what a state of wretchedness 
hath vice reduced me!’ 

“T passed the night ruminating upon the manner 
in which I should obtain temporary relief, for I was 
only the master of a few shillings, ‘and when they 
are expended, what’ said I to myself, ‘what must 
become of me?? The result of my reflection was a 
fixed resolution to apply, without delay, to the com- 
panions of my folly, who, now that the hard hand 
of want pressed heavily upon me, would, I doubted 
not, gladly make some return for the many favours 
I had conferred upon them in my days of affluence. 

“ Accordingly, after breakfast, the next morning, 
(a solitary meal, by the bye, and watered with 
bitter tears,) I sallied forth, for the first time in my 
life, to solicit pecuniary assistance. I called upon 
many of my friends—what du I say? The spend. 
thrift has no friends:—I asked many of my com- 
panions in profligacy for a small temporary loan, 
and in return I received that which the prodigal 
hath invariably received from such heartless beings 
since the days of the man-hater Timon, I mean ad- 
vice! Good God! advice given by some in the hy- 
pocritical tone of compassion ; by others, in a sneer- 
ing manner; and by some few with demeanour so 
haughty, that I might have been a beggar at their 
doors. But why should I blame them? I was in- 
deed a beggar; and the fawning hounds who had 
licked my hand in prosperity, followed only their 
beastly natures. 

“In the whole round of my acquaintance, one 
person only offered atemporary supply ; he had been 
my other self, my bosom friend ; my purse, my house 
had been open to him night and day; he had ‘ eaten 
of my bread, and drank of my cup,’ when misery 
alone was in view; I had lent him money too, by 
the help of which he was enabled to overcome his 
difficulties, and money that, as it was lent without a 





voucher, had never been repaid: upon stating my 
circumstances to this wretch, so wholly devoid of 
the common feelings of humanity, he drew a couple 
of guincas from his pocket and offered them to me, ! 


saying, at the same time, ‘that he would not listen 
to another application of the like nature; and he 
begged I would, in future, remember that we must 
be total strangers to each other.” You seem as. 
tonished, and are perhaps unwilling to believe that 


such depravity, such dereliction of principle could 


exist in man, the ‘image of his Maker ;’ but, by 
Heavens! the statement is truth; and the being 
who uttered those words now lives, or did lately 
live, dependent upon casual bounty for his daily 
bread. I have seen him begging,—he has solicited 
alms from me, but he knew me not until I made my- 
self known. You ask did I relieve him? No, [ 
spurned the wretch from my presence ; I could not, 
when smitten upon one check, turn the other to be 
smitten also. But to return to my subject,—I was 
in the villain’s house, we were alone, and I being 
beyond measure exasperated at the unblushing ef. 
frontery of the being before me, threw the gold in 
his face, and followed it up bya blow that pros. 
trated him upon the floor; after which, in the heat 
of my passion, I kicked and stamped upon him 
until he was nearly lifeless; by good fortune there 
was no one in the house but ourselves, so that after 
I had, as I thought, sufficiently avenged myself, I 
left the wretch writhing on the floor, and made what 
haste I could to my own lodgings. 
(To be continued.) 








—————— _ ———S 
THE TRAVELLER. 
————————————— SS“ 
SCENES IN POLAND. 
—— 
(From the Englishman's Magazine ) 


1794—MACEJOWICE® AND PRAGA.} 


**You will deliver this to his Excellency the Field. 
Marshal, and wait for the answer.” 

** But, Gentral——"” 

‘+ T have served twenty years, and never uttered a but. 
No reasoning ; I shall wait here.” 

It was necessary to obey. The fact was, that the Ge. 
neral wanted a little sleep ; and no wonder, for he had never 
closed an eye since we left Petersburgh. We had travel. 
led at the rate of 16 miles an hour over Lithuanian and 
Polish roads, so celebrated for their smoothness. [t may 
be, too, that he was not desirous of obtruding himself in 
the way of the balls and bullets. It matters not. The 
right of the Poles again showed their colours, and pushed 
forward. Their sharp.shooters were seen coming out like 
locusts. While the General was yet speaking, the fusilade 
began in good earnest; and from the thickets, the hol- 
lows, and the ditches alongside of the public roads, the 
balls came whistling to our hearts’ content. At short in- 
tervals a brace of bright gleams flashed out, softly shaded 
with smoke, and down tumbled half a dozen metal capsf 


never to rise again ; while the glorious bass thundered after” 


like the requiem defunctorum. This protentous music con- 
tinued. For my part, my road was not difficult to find; 
I had merely to follow the roar of the cannon with my 50 
cuirassiers through the thickest of the dead and dying, 
and on through the centre. It was already broken, and 
the affair over on this side: towards the extreme left, how. 
ever, on the road to Warsaw, ‘four regiments of infantry 
were still maintaining their ground. 

** Where is he ?”” demanded I for the second time of s 
dragoon major, who sat bending forwards in his saddle, 
his feet firm in the stirrups, and his hand grasping the 
mane of the horse. He gave no answer, but drop 
gently to the ground. The man was dead. 

Bravo! Here we are in the midst of a whole regiment 
of guard-Cossacks coming up at full gallop, and taking 
us along with them as the whirlwind does a feather,— 
where? Heaven knows. I hope not before the Polish 
squares. : ’ ' 

““Ztupay! ztupay! comradi!"§ cried a voice from 
amidst a cloud of smoke. I knew it well. ‘* Now or 
never !” thought I; and, wheeling to the right, we dashed 
straight through the guard-Cossacks, accompanied by mil- 





®@ The battle which decided the fate of Poland in 1794. 
The suburb of Warsaw. 
i The Russian grenadier’s cap of this time was of a sin: 
lar form, and not unlike the mitre of the Catholic bishops 

fnstead of the bearskin, it was decorated with a brass escub 
cheon of the imperial arms in relief. 

§ ‘‘Ztupay ! Comradi”—the favourite expression of On 
warrow when attacking. ‘Forward! comrades |” 
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lions of curses, and at least a dozen of good-byes from 

ir pistols. 
amet comradi!” exclaimed he. 

** Your Excellency! despatches from Mother’s Ma- 

Nd 
ee Ztupay ! comradi! No time to read despatches; 

to our Mother and God. * St. Nicolas is great! 

Suwarrow fears not the rebels :"’ and kissing an image of 
hig favourite saint, which hung from his neck, he crossed 
himself with a grimace, gave his horse the spur, and gal- 
lopped towardsthe Poles. Wefollowed. The square stood 
withoat flinching. Wherever a man dropped, the very 
staff officers picked. up his musket and leaped into the gap; 
but, poor fellows! it was a desperate game. 

+ Ztupay ! comradi !”’ cried the shrill voice of the Field- 
Marshal once more, shriller than ever, and the guard. 
Cossacks set on with a tremendous hurrah! The square is 
broken. Good night, Poland ! 

* Courier!” 

«Your Excellency.” 

His Excellency turned round towards me, and looked 
for a moment into my face. ** Bravo! comrado3 not 
afraid of powder ? Suwarrow fears not the rebels.” I 


with his own hand; and he now coolly drew his bloody 
sword along the palm, which he wiped on the sleeves of 
his uniform. 

«+ Your name ?”? demanded he. 

«Captain Count D—y.” 

“* Who has sent you ?” 

** General Count R——n.” 

** Who sent General R——=n ?”” 

“ Mother's Majesty.’ 

“Poh! General R-—n don't like to smell powder. 
Heh? Suwarrow fears not the rebels. Heh? Swaty 
Nicolast before Suwarrow, Suwarrow behind Swaty 
Nicolas, and behind Suwarrow his comrades. Good night, 
enemies !” 

He broke open the autograph letter of the Empress, 
ran over its contents, tore off a piece of the paper, and, 
stretching out his hand fora pencil which the adjutant 
held in readiness, he wrote a few lines on the pummel of 
his saddle. 

“You return to Mother,”’ said he looking up, ‘* not 
General R.” 

*¢ But your Excellency ?—— 

*¢ Who dares debate with Field- Marshal Suwarrow ?— 
what living man ?”” 

His Excellency’s face assumed a certain blood-red hue, 
which I had heard spoken of as an ominous sign; and I 
retreated a few steps. The tempest, however, passed away, 
and he calmly handed the scrap to the adjutant. 

‘Stay, Captain D——y,”’ said he; ** you like powder ; 
you go, not General Ht.” 

I touched my hat, received from the aid-de-camp the 
scrap enveloped and sealed, gallopped across the battle- field 
towards the burning Macejowice, showed my General the 
lettere, told him the orders, and took my seat in his place 
after having handed him out of his own carriage, leaving 
him under the agreeable necessity of providing himself 
with another. 


“And you have left our good Suwarrow before Mace- 
jowice ?” said the Empress. 

“‘The centre of the rebels was forced, and the right 
wing rolling up. On the left, four regiments still held 
out, of which I saw one broken. The battle was decided 
when I quitted the field-—”’ 

** You are again the bearer of our despatches, Colonel.” 

Three weeks bad done. more for me than the preceding 
three years. I was aColonel at 20 years of age. I started 
for Poland, the bearer of the august will of her Majesty. 

** Make haste, good D——y,’’ admonished the august 

Mother; and I did make haste. It was exactly six davs 
since [ had left St. Petersburgh, and already the Vistula 
lay beforeme. I was within 50 wersts of Warsaw. 
_ “All is quiet, milosti § officer, since yesterday morn- 
ing,” whispered the black-eyed Jewess, pointing down 
towards the banks of the Vistula, and handing me a 
tumbler with ‘gorzalka,|| the only beverage I had tasted 
since leaving Wilna. 

My eye was fixed on a regiment of Cossacks, who came 
trotting up the hollow, laden as if they had plundered a 
whole country. 

“* What news ?” 





* “Glory to our Mother and Goa"—the expression used by| diately,” said U to the adjutant-general, Count G——y. 


Suwarrow. It is scarcely necessary to remark, that there 
isno exaggeration in the picture of thisman. It is drawn 
to the life. 
t “Mother,"—thus Suwarrow and the Russians used to 
eall Catherine H. 
Saint Nicolas. 


** Praga taken,” said the dirty Hetman, pointing signifi- 
I was in the presence of the Field- Marshal. | cantly to his throat. ** We must on to Dobry; wo to the | captains, cossacks, and dragoons, wishing them with their 


| rebels !"” 


blue. But away far over the borders of the Vistula 
, hovered a wreath of thick heavy mist. 
the smoke arising from a chaotic mass, from which now 
and then a pale flame darted upwards. That mass was 
| Praga!—the great fauxburg of Warsaw, as the geogra- 
| phers say; what it really was, however, it would have been 
difficult to tell, for Sawarrow had passed through it! The 


cannons, dead and dying horses, in picturesque disorder. 
The muskets and balls and dead soldiers were untouched 
even by the Jews, I passed a score of the latter dangling 
from the door- posts of their brethren, the tavern- keepers, 
to serve as scare-crows against further appropriations of 
imperial properiy. This must have been something like 
a battle, thought IT. The bridge over the—what is its 
name ?—is broken down; but they have laid the beams 
over the frozen bodies of men and horses, which now serve 
instead of arches. There now Praga should begin; but 
where is 1t? [can see nothing of Sapiehas, nothing of 
Viadimir-street. It looks as though all bad been blown 
into the air. Fragmen's of walls, black-burnt stones, 
intermingled with thousands of carcasses of man and 
beast roasted into hideousness ; and not a living being to 
be seen! The sound of my Stepanku’s trumpet re-echoed 
fearfully in the empty hollow. Our very horses seemed 
troubled. Their manes bristled up, their ears and limbs 
trembled as if terror-stricken, and they gazed upon the 
objects at their feet shrinking aad shivering. 

Here begins something lke a street, if a street it may 
be called. The houses doorless, windowless, nay roofless ; 
the ways are choked up with inhabitants: none living. 
Ay, truly, Suwarrow ! thou art a glorious fellow! right 
willing to destroy more in one day than United Poland 
has raised in a thousand years. 

There at last again lite is seen: it is a piquet of Cos- 
sacks stationed on the Vistula bridge. Even they are 
tired ; for they have quitted the backs to lie under the 
bellies of their horses. Here we must cross, and let us 
cross hastily, for a spectacle is before us which should not 
be dwelt upon. The wearied Cossacks are still on duty : 
they are guarding about 2,000 prisoners, men, women, 
and children—lying, sitting, and standing, on the Sigis- 
mund-place; some half naked, some wholly naked, some 
wounded, others starving, and all freezing to death. 

My escort halted. ** Here his Excellency keeps head- 
quarters,” said the corporal. I looked up—not a window 
was unbroken in the whole palace of the Diet. I alighted 
and entered; I cannot say through the gate, for there was 
none. The fore-hall, the court-yard, the staircase, were 
filled with officers of all grades and colours. Before the 
doorless antichamber stood another group of officers, of 
Cossacks of the Don, and the Ukraine, and ublans and 
dragoons, grenadiers and cuirassiers, sleeping on straw. 
A large straputz® in the next room had the honour of 
being occupied by the adjutants, and some general and 
staff officers, and in the adjoining cabinet his Excellency 
was seen stretched on his bed of straw covered witha 
bearskin. 

The adjutant-general went to announce me. 

** Come in,” cried the Field«Marshal. 

I entered the room, It had neither door nor windows, 
but a broken china stove, the pieces of which lay scattered 
upon the floor, with rubbish and straw. 

**From Mother?” cried the Field-Marshal, leaping 
from his bearskin, donning his hat, and girding on his 
sword. 

** Her Majesty has commanded me”— 

** Ah! Captain D——y, am I right ?” 

**Colonel, by the grace of her Majesty.” 

6* Mother likes Suwarrow. Suwatrow fears no cold, 
no Poles, Mother will be satisficd—killed a good many— 
Cossacks have had a ood day of it. Bravo, Colonel, you 
are going back again, Mother wants you immediately. 
We shall not detain you.’?+ 

Suwarrow shivered a little, for he had no uniform on. 
His countenance was blood-red, with black streaks, and 
his eyes blood-shot. He seemed rather embarrassed, and 
having waved his hand, turned me abruptly out of the 
room. He looked like a murderer. 

** His Excellency will not expect me to depart imme- 


*¢ Indeed, Colonel Count D——y, you must depart 
immediately. The despatches are ready and sealed.” 





| Praga taken! mused I, with an involuntary shudder; 
but it saves ten wersts of my journey. The morning was 
cold, the ground frozen, the vault of heaven calm and 


Mist? It was 


road was strewn with broken ammunition carriages, wheels, | 


I hastened down through the hetmans and colonels, 
| leader at the devil. 

** Stepanku turn round !"* 

We trotted towards the bridge, Ah! Og——y's palace ! 
| Whata delightful ball there was here three years ago ! 
And now? The provost-general+ and his myrmidons, 
with their hanging apparatus, are making their rounds. 
| The great executioner stops before the house, looks and 
| listens. He enters, and so must [, though his Excellency 





were at my heels. ‘The provost applies his ear to the wall: 
The whole house is worse than waste. Every thing bro- 
ken, torn, every where desolation, and filthiness— Russian 
filthiness, What is that? A spectre-like figure, gliding 
behind one of the columns of the entrance ball, into a 
side passage, seized by his long beard, as we are descend- 
ing from the upper apartments. 

**Ouiai!”’ whistled the pale, death-like Hebrew, with 
a breath too feeble to blow outacandle. ** Milosti officer, 
Tam innocent!” 

** We shall see—” 

One of the executioners dragged him along the marble 
pavement, and we descended. 

** Perhaps, provost, I may be of some use as a guide, 
for I know the house—I am Colonel D y, courier to 
her Majesty,” said I, to prevent unnecessary delay. 

The Russian dialect, slavish enouvh, as is well known, 
had not sufficient words to express the obsequiousness of 
the provost, and he followed with a curved back. We 
entered the servants’ apartment. There they lay—three 
six, eight—men and women, promiscuously—all dead, 
all mangled, the apartment flowing with blood—articles 
of dress, gold, silver, plate, were scattered here and there. 

** The blood is fresh,” said the provost, ** but where are 
ihe men ?” 

T opened a door which communicated with the upper 
apartments by a secret passage. Suddenly we heard a 
loud snoring, which proceeded from three Cossacks who 
were sitting squatted upon their hams, stupified with 
drinking. 

** Dobra gorsalka,” stammered one of them, an officer. 
A couple of lashes with the knout made him rise from his 
seat—that seat was a dead body. ‘ Have you not heard 
the rallying signal?—Why have you not joined your 
pulk ?” 

**Pulk? Pulk ?” stammered the men. 

** Take all the three,”’ said the provost. 

The Cossacks, who had become sober at once, ran out 
into the kitchen, and opening the iron door of the stove, 
disclosed three Hebrews, intending them, no doubt, to 
serve as scapegoats for themselves. 

** Take them also!” said the provost. 

The passage led into the upper apartments. The secret 
cabinet on the right side—yes, [ remember it. But what 
have we here? It is Og——y, pierced by numberless 
wounds, his eyes glazed, his hands cold, lying before the 
very door where he had fallen in the defence of his house- 
hold gods. 

I opened the door. Heavenly powers ! the Countess 
lying dead in the middle of the room—at her side a child 
—a new-born child—alive ! 

Ten minutes were gone—I caught up the boy, threw 
him upon a pillow, and ran down the stairs as if I had 
been hunted by the Cossacks. 

When I stepped into my carriage, I beheld on turning 
round, the three Cossacks, with twice as many Jews, dane 
uling from the iron bars of the window. ‘This was so far 
satisfactory. 

** But now drive on, Stepanku,—fast on—go on for life 
and desth : "tis fifty miles out of my way—a day’s ride. 
It may cost my life—yet the last hope of o»« of the no- 
blest houses of Poland deserves a sacrifice.’ Happily I 
remembered Abraham’s wife, who had handed us the ae 
tumbler of brandy. She was nursing her child. She 
must along with me—I again took a glass—my Stepanku 
threw her into the carriage, and on we went—the children 
crying and screaming at the sudden disappearance of their 
mother. After twelve hours’ desperate riding, I had de- 
livered my charge over to Count Z——y, hunted two of 
of his best horses dead, and found myself again on the 
road to St. Petersburgh. My head was in danger—I knew 
it. Humanity is but a poor advocate with our gracious 
Katinka. 
* 





Just as I expected. Our gracious Mother looked a lit. 
tle oddly when I stepped into her august presence. Be+ 
hind her stood General R——n, with so courtly a smile of 
* Provost-general, an office now abolished. He combined 
in his own person the jurisdiction of the court-martial, and 





® Straw spread on the ground and covered with any thing, 
go as to render it a substitute for a bed. 





Milosti, gracious, 4 Gorzalka, brandy. 





¢ The very words used by Suwarrow. 


had the jus gladii in its utmost extent, so as to be allowed to 
order au immediate execution. 
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eatisfaction hovering upon his lips, that I knew at once 
how matters stood. 

** Our good Suwarrow is well!"’ said her Majesty. 

I bowed. 

** You left Warsaw on the ninth—we have an express of 
the tenth. You thought fit, it seems, to serve the family 
of a Polish rebel before serving your Empress! You are 
dismissed !"" .......0 

When T left the imperial apartment, Major G. had the 
kindness to tell me that I was under arrest. When I ar- 
rived before my house, a pritschka, with three horses, 
stood ready. I knew then my destination—Tobolsk— 
Irkutsk—perhaps Kamtschatka—but it was Tobolsk. I 
shot sables there for two years, was recalled, graciously 
received, and advised to take care for the tuture. 

Happily, however, Baron W——ch, the imperial body 
physician, was the friend of my femily, and he being of 
opinion that I could not well stand the air and climate of 
&t. Petersburgh, I received permission to travel—of which 
i have now been availing myself these twenty years. 
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PROVIDENT DISTRICT SOCIETY, 
a = 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1R,—Although it 1s by no means agreeable to be obliged 
again and again to advert to the same subject, namely, 
The Provident District Society, I am compelled, both by 
necessity and consistency, while you are pleased to favour 
me with space in your columns, to remind those who, as 
yet, have taken no part in this charity, that their services 
are respectfully solicited, and absolutely requisite, in or- 
der to complete the vacant districts, as many of the poor 
are suffering, ‘rom the mistaken idea that the whole town 
is under its notice, while the truth is, that not one half of 
the districts are yet visited ; and as the season is now ap- 
proaching when deposits may reasonably be expected, it is 
particularly desirable that they were filled up without further 
delay. The claims of this society are so obvious, that it 
appears almost insulting to common sense to descant upon 
ite merits. I am not aware that any thing has before been 
attempted under the semblance of charity wherein the 
whole poor and labouring population were comprised, 
neither do I know any charity so well adapted to gain the 
affections, and link society together in the bonds of mutual 
regard and friendship, and, at the same time, to cultivate 
a spirit of carefulness and independence, so very desirable 
and necessary towards the happiness of the community at 
large: for however deficient it may be in the execution, 
the design and intention itself will bear the strictest scru- 
tiny ; and many of the agents will also bear testimony, as 
far as their experience goes, to its efficiency. 

If civilizing and moralizing the mass of the people be 
considered a motive to engage any 1n this service, surely 
nothing has yet been devised better suited for this purpose ; 
and though I would not willingly accuse any as regardless 
of their neighbours’ comfort and happiness, and believe 
few would stand single, and be willing to be thus regarded, 
yet as the community at large is composed of individuals, 
where can be the satisfaction of being classed with a mul- 
titude completely reckless of their neighbours’ welfare ? 
And unless stronger reasons can be advanced than any I 
have yet heard, the most boundless charity can only re- 
gard them in a negative character, and nothing except sub- 
stantial practical proof can absolve any from the charge of 
indifference who refuse to take part in a work involving in 
its success the moral improvement, the respectability, the 
happiness, and safety of the town and country in which we 
have the privilege to dwell. Nothing certainly can be 
more revolting than a cold apathy and indifference towards 
our poor brethren, except when aggravated by profes. 
sions of friendship, and thus raising hopes never meant to 
be realized. This, perhaps, is the very essence of cruelty, 
and may be considered as raising it to its climax. It is to 
be regretted, however, that many who possess much kind- 
ness and good feeling, and indeed every requisite to fit 
them as visiters, should deny themselves the pleasure of 
contributing towards the improvement of their poor neighe 


bours. Were they to ask those who have engaged in this 
service, they would tell them, without hesitation, that their 
Own happiness is intimately identified with that of those 
whom they have engaged to visit, that their happiest days 
are those wherein they are made instrumental in promoting 
most liberally that of others. May I hope, therefore, 
that I shall be under no necessity again to resume the sub- 
ject, but that a host of willing and faithful agents will 
present themselves, accounting it a pleasure and privilege 
to exert their endeavours, in order to promote the bene- 
volent purposes for which this society was formed. 
Yours, &c. WM. WITHERSPOON. 
Chatham-street, April 12, 1831. 








THE STARS. 
—> 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Having always understood that all stars up to the 
sixth magnitude inclusively, could be seen with the naked 
eye, and thut the number of these sturs in the heavens is 
about 3,450, I felt surprised, on reading the explanation to 
the six maps of the stars, published under the superinten- 
dence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
to find it asserted, that stars to the fifth magnitude inclu- 
sively ave about all that are visible to the naked eye 
throughout the whole of the heavens, namely, about 1,600; 
or words tothe same effcct. Now, in this assertion the 
Society dissents, I believe, from alt the writers that have 
preceded them on the same subject, and ought, theretore, 
to have given some reason for so doing, if they have any, 
as without this the public will be at a léss to know which 
authority is the most worthy of credence.—-Yeurs, &c. 














liness, next to food and clothing, is the most necessary to 

the health and comfort of the human frame. It checks 
| epidemic and other dieseases, and prevents vermin from 
harbouring in houses. A poor man should always lay ous 
j his money at the best and cheapest market; he ought 
never to buy on trust, for as his payment is considered 
doubtful, he is charged higher accordingly. That the 
poor man might accomplish this, he suggested the use of 
co-operative societies, societies admirably calculated to 
effect that purpose. As an example of the prosperity and 
success of these societies, he quoted that of Huddersfield, 
which had accumulated £800 in twelve months. 

Amusements should be suited to the kinds of occupa. 
tion of the individuals. For those engaged in cotton fac. 
tories and close workshops, some out door amusement 
would be the most suitable, such as bowling, cricket, &e, 
but of all other sorts of amusements for the mechanic, 
reading was the most profitable, and to some the mos 
delightful. 

As the Rev. Gentleman's time was rather limited, he 
did not enter into the various modes of teaching and sys. 
tems of education so fully as he intends in future to do, 
yet this part of his lecture, to every class, was most edify. 
ing and instructing; many of his axioms were original 
and strikingly useful; he had practised them in the edue 
cation of his own family, and the result was gratifying, 

The numerous attendance on the above lectures, and 
the hearty thanks Mr. Marriott received, fully testified 
the value of his labours. 

















Liverpoool, 12, King-street Soho, R. D. = — 
April4, 1831. METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
THE PHILANTHROPIST. [From the Liverpool Courter.} 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. ~~ |S Loeotee, Sat 
aie Noon. Night. |Morning.|ring Day. at Noon. Noon. 
TO THE EDITOR. April 
Sir,—If this letter meet your approbation I hope you 6 | 29 30| 44 0} 48 O| 53 O N.W. |Fair. 
will do me the favour of inserting it either wholly or} 7 | 39 19) 43 0) 46 0) 54 US Sioudy. 
partly in your valuable paper.—Yours, &c. 9 |29 30/45 0) 48 0| 59 O 5S. |Showery. 
Warrington, Aprit 11, 1831. PHILANTHROPOS. Pi eis 31s 8iS Sane 
— 12 |29 83) 42 0] 45 O| 55 O W.N.W. Fair. 


The mechanics and their friends were favoured a few 
days ago with a gratuitous course of lectures on Domestic 
Economy, by the Rev. J. Marriott, a gentleman who is 
always forward in a good cause, and ever ready to add to 
the comforts and prosperity of the inhabitants of War- 
rington and the country generally. 

As domestic economy is a subject that more or less in- 
terests and concerns every class of society, yet a subject 
among the operative class much neglected, the Rev. Gen- 
tleman could hardly have embraced an object so gene- 
rally useful; nor do I believe he could have pitched upon 
a subject in which he would have more excelled. His 
peculiaily easy manner of lecturing, combined with the 
varied nature of his subject, renders his lectures ever amu- 
sing and edifying, and I am glad to find that he is about 
to diffuse that information in other towns which he has 
so kindly diffused among us. The course was composed 
of two lectures. The first embracing food, clothing, and 
cleanlines; the second, pecuniary economy, amusement, 
and education. 

Mr. Marriott’s observations on food, clothing, and clean- 
liness, were particularly addressed to the operative class ; 
and were his views and suggestions acted on they would 
confer an invaluable benefit on that class of society. He 
pointed out the false ideas that many entertain of the nu- 
tritive properties of some sorts of food and drink, and 
suggested those of the most wholesome and nutritious 
kind. The use of tea and coffee as an every day diet for 
a working man he justly deprecates as an unnecessary and 
unsubstantial sort of sustenance, and recommends in their 
stead bread, milk, butter, and farinaceous substances, with 
a due portion of animal food. Beer, he believes, does not 
possess that nutritious quality which some imagine it does, 





and does more harm by the frequent excesses which people 
commit than any good that is derived from its use, Clean. 














7th, Three, p.m., rain—8th, Heavy rain during night’ 
seven, p.m., showers—9th, Ten, a.m., heavy showers—]: 
Rain during pight—11th, Heavy rain during night. 

REMARKS FOR MARCH. 

Mean of atmospherical pressure, 29:66; mean tempert- 
ture—extreme during night, 40:17; eight, a.m., 43:10; 
noon, 48:22; extreme during day, 49:26; general mean, 
45:19: maximum of temperature during month, (27th,) 
55; minimum, (24th,) 34 ; prevailing winds, westerly, 

Summary of the weather.—11 days fair, 14 cloudy, 
rain 4, stormy 2. 

————————————EEE_EEE eee 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 











Draoougss Descriprtivs or Inisu Lirz.—If our correspondent 
S. will favour us with a specimen of the articles to which 


to ascertain whether they would be likely to suit the Je 
teidoscope. 

Prosiem or THE Wuere.—Our correspondent Meehanicu * 
referred to our front page; and we pledge ourselves to te 
move his scepticism if he will wait until next week. 

SraTe or THe Natives or Hayrti.—If our correspondent 
Philanthropos will look to the third column of our frst 
page, he will find that we have anticipated him, by intro 
ducing the interesting article which he recommended 
our notice. It will occupy portions of three of our publ: 
cations. 

Lasourers’ Frtenr Society.—The extracts from the papers 
published by this society are unavoidably postponed ti? 
next week. 

The Invocation and the Epistle from Madeira shall appear 2 
our next or the succeeding number. 

The story of the Rose of Easthwaite-water shall be intro 
duced at our first leisure. 


Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERT0# 
S1TH and Joun Smith, at their General Pripting 
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